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A  DtSCOUaSE  rauat  Lou  XIt,  M,  fT. 

**■  If  any  man  cocne  to  me,  and  bate  not  bb  father,  and  mother,  and 
tvife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisten,  yea,  and  his  oan  life  alao,  bo 
cannot  be  my  disciple.  And  whosoever  doth  not  bear  hit  crott,  and  conm 
alter  me,  cannot  be  my  difciple.'* 

TO  mitigate  the  apparent  rigor  of  these  requisitions,  and, 
without  an  unjustihable  accominodalion  of  the  text  to  pas¬ 
sion  or  self-interest,  to  soften  the  seemingly  hard  conditions 
of  discipleship,  wc  may  remark,  that,  to  hate,  in  the  general 
.sense  of  the  scriptures,  signifies  to  forsake:  and  that,  this  is 
the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  present  instance,  is  evident 
from  our  Lord’s  explanation  in  verse  33d,  “so  likewise,  who¬ 
ever  he  be  of  ^ou,  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple.”  To  halje,  in  the  common  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  is  the  exercise  of  a  wicked  passion,  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  mild  precepts  of  Christianity ;  to  forsake  a 
minor  object  to  follow  and  secure  a  greater,  is  not  only  al¬ 
lowable,  but  requisite,  to  form  and  perfect  cver^  great  char¬ 
acter,  but  especially  that  which  the  text  exhibits. 

But  with  all  the  modifications  that  the  soundest  rules  of 
interpretation  will  admit,  who  will  close  with  such  hard  con¬ 
ditions  ?  Who  is  prepared  to  commence  his  course  of  dis- 
<  ipleship  on  such  severe  terms!  Who  is  ready  to  enlist 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  when  tlie  circumstances 
are  thus  appalling  ?  Who  will  gird  on  the  gospel  armor, 
and  enter  the  conflict  with  “principalities  ana  powers,” 
with  death  before,  and  all  the  charities  of  life  behind  him  ! 
Do  wc  not  feel  almost  ready  to  exclaim,  “  O  Lord,  ihoq 
hast  deceived  ns,  and  wc  arc  deceived  thy  “  yoke” 
not  “easy,”  nor  thy  “burden  light”! 
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If  the  history  of  man  furnished  no  cxam|»lcs  of  cc^uai 
sacrifices  having  been  made,  to  attain  infinitely  smaller  ob¬ 
jects,  there  might  be  objections  raised  against  the  argument, 
which  our  Saviour  urges  in  the  words  before  us.  But  if  we 
can  demonstrate,  that,  men  often  put  at  hazard  as  much  as 
can  be  risked  by  becoming  disciples  of  Christ,  while  they 
can  have  no  prospect  of  gaining  so  much  as  he  has  promised, 
we  present  the  subject  ‘‘  to  every  man’s  conscience,”  in  a 
way  calculated  to  ensure  a  fair  decision,  and  as  we  believe, 
a  decision  favorably  to  the  requirements  in  the  text. 

Let  us  consider  the  idea  in  relation  to  the  prohibited  ob^ 
jeets,  which  are  too  apt  to  catch  the  attention  and  fasten 
upon  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  admitted,  that  to  follow  these 
with  the  impression  of  finding  a  certain  good,  is  at  least  de¬ 
lusive,  if  not  positively  dangerous.  But  why  is  it  so?  Be¬ 
cause,  in  seeking  our  felicity  in  such  objects,  we  put  much 
at  hazard,  without  the  certainty  of  gaining  any  thing,  on 
rather  with  the  certainty  of  losing  all.  It  is  thus,  that  in 
“  seeking  to.  save  life,  we  lose  it or  in  endeavoring  “  to 
gain  the  whole  world,  we  lose  our  own  souls that  is,  we 
miss  that  mental  felicity  w  hich  is  assuredly  of  more  value 
than  all  the  treasures  that  the  world  contains.  Suflfer  me 
to  ask,  docs  not  the  man  of  dissolute  life  hazard  all  that 
Christ  requires  his  disciples  to  forsake,  if  necessary?  Docs 
not  the  licentious,  the  intemperate  man,  virtually  relinquish 
his  interest  in  the  joys  and  felicities  of  domestic  life  ?  To 
grasp  the  very  “  vanity  of  vanities,”  he  leaves  his  father 
and  mother  to  mourn  in  vain ;  his  brethren  and  sisters  to 
w'cep  his  defection  in  speechless  agony ;  and  even  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  is  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  voluptuous  pleas¬ 
ure,  or  mad  inebriation.  Is  Jesus  then,  a  more  rigorous 
master  than  Satan?  Is  his  service  njorc  severe,  or  nis  re¬ 
ward  less  than  could  be  expected  in  the  service  of  sin  ?  Is 
the  sacrifice  of  smaller  account,  because  nothing  is  gained 
by  making  it  ?  Contemplate  the  man,  whose  idol  is  glory, 
whose  only  motive  to  action  is  that  empty  nothing  which 
the  world  calls  honor.  When  the  trump  of  war  sound.s  in 
Iiis  ears,  he  obeys  the  summons,  regardless  of  the  fond  re¬ 
grets  of  his  parents,  the  sighs  of  his  brctlircn  and  sisters, 
and  the  foreboding  agonies  of  his  distressed  consort.  Wo 
do  not  say,  that  such  a  man  is  totally  dead  to  domestic  feel¬ 
ing;  we  only  assert  that  the  domestic  charities  are  forsaken 
for  an  object  supposed  to  be  of  higher  moment.  For  this 
he  dares  the  battle’s  fiercest  rage ;  for  this,  he  urges  hi- 
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course  over  the  field  of  death ;  for  tliis  he  conlcmplate? 
with  a  countenance  unmoved,  the  cruel  means  hy  which 
‘‘  dismembered  humanity  strews  the  plain;”  for  the  baulde, 
glory ;  for  that  honor  which  is  often  gained  without  merit, 
and  lost  without  a  crime.  He  pursues  it  even  to  death.  It 
he  falls  in  the  condict,  whal  is  his  reward?  His  country 
will  cherish  his  memory  ;  but  he  will  sleep,  insensible  of  its 
grateful  recollections.  They  will  build  a  mausoleum  over 
his  remains  ;  but  time  w'ill  demolish  the  structure ;  and  even 
while  it  continues,  it  will  be  useless  to  him.  How  great  the 
sacrifice ;  how  fioor  the  rew\ard ! 

storied  urn,  or  animated 
Hack  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  br«athf 
Can  honor's  voice  forsake  the  silent  ditat  f 
Or  ffatlerj  sooths  the  duM,  cold  aar  of.dvAth?^ 

trom  the  above  considerations,  the  snbiect  assnincs  a 
commanding  and  a'dvantiigi'ous  }>osition.  AVhen  oiir  Lord 
requires,  as  the  evidence  of  our  entire  sulimission  and  de¬ 
votedness  to  him,  that  wc  he  willing  to  lorsake  the  nearest 
and  dearest  relatives,  he  rci|uires  no  more  than  we  volun¬ 
tarily  surrender  to  become  “  the  servant  of  sin.”  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  the  only  system  that  demands  self-denial.  We 
Jiave  not,  however,  finished  the  comparison.  There  are 
other  points  to  be  considered,  in  which  there  will  appear  an 
immense  disparity  between  the  two  cases,  while  the  advan¬ 
tage  will  accrue  altogether  to  the  cause  espoused  in  the 
text.  The  contrast  is  as  great  as  tliat’betwecn  the  deceiver 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  deceiver  never  informs 
his  followers,  that,  in  ol>cying  him,  they  must  make  great 
sacrifices  for  what  is  worth  nothing;  he  never  tells  them, 
that  they  w  ill  lose  parents,  brethren  and  sisters,  houses  ami 
lands,  wives  and  children^  and  even  life  itsclif^  aud  obtain 
nothing  but  infamy,  guilt  and  condemnation  for  a  reward. 
.So  far  from  this,  he  presents  the  prospect  of  riches,  honor, 
and  glory,  w  ith  the  participation  of  the  sweets  of  friendship, 
and  the  endearments  of  domestic  affection,  as  connected 
with  his  service ;  till,  too  late,  wc  find,  that  the  privation  of 
these  blessings  was  kept  ^  Concealed  from  us,  to  render  the 
seduction  complete,  the  anguish  more  poignant.  The  Sav¬ 
iour,  with  a  holy  ingenuousness,  which  distinguished  him 
from  every  vile  impostor  and  mad  sectarian,  ojicniy  de¬ 
clared  to  his  followers,  that  “  in  this  world  they  should 
have  tribulation,”  lh.at  “  lx>nds  and  afflictions”  would  be 
their  portion ;  he  forewarned  (hem,  that,  “  the  time  wav 
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comings  when  he  who  killed  them  would  think  that,  he  did 
God  service.’'  JSo  far  from  hiding  these  circumstances  from 
the  candidates  for  disciplcship,  he  made  their  willingness  to 
meet  them,  the  grand  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  hon¬ 
ors  of  his  kingdom :  and  if  on  “  counting  the  cost,”  a  man 
should  shrink  from  the  conditions  that  were  proposed  ;  if  he 
“  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God 
if  he  would  not  consent  to  forsake  all  that  he  had,  if  the 
case  so  required,  Jesus  authoritatively  declared,  “  he  cannot 
be  my  disciple.” 

These  surveys  of  the  circumstances  under  which  every 
candidate  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  to  arrive  at  its 
honors,  convince  us,  indeed,  that  the  man  who  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  a  disciple  must  have  possessed  decision  of 
character;  he  must  have  had, enlarged. and  comprehensive 
views  of  religion^  united  with  great  firmness  and  unbending 
fortitude,  or  he  would  not  deliberately  close  with  such  con¬ 
ditions,  and  choose  for  his  master,  him,  whose  preparatory' 
lesson  consisted  in  presenting  the  appalling  prospect  of  pri¬ 
vation,  infamy  and  death.  But,  grant  that  a  man^  upon 
setting  out  in  the  Christian  life,  should  soon  find,  that,  he 
could  no  longer  keep  company  with  those  he  had  loved  and 
esteemed ;  that  a  way  Ward  world  considers  him  as  “the  off- 
scouring  of  all  things that  a  licentious  age  characterizes 
him  a  fool ;  that  a  false,  but  dignified  philosophy  ridicules 
his  doctrine';  that  elevated  grandeur  sneers  at  his  humble 
state,  and  that  even  his  life  is  jeopardized  for  his  adherence 
to  his  raaster^s  precepts ;  suppose,  that  then  his  courage 
should  falter,  and  that  when  “  persecutions  should  arise,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  word,  he  should  be  offended,”  that  even  then, 
he  cannot  complain;  he  has  not  been  deceived*;  he  has  not 
been  inveigled  into  the  service  of  Christ  by  deceitful  pro¬ 
mises  ;  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  were  not  offered  to  his 
ambition  ;  no  Mahomedan  paradise  was  opened  to  unhallow¬ 
ed  appetition;  he  has  not  been  deceived;  all  has  happened 
as  was  foretold.  He  may  now  realize  the  truth  of  his  Lord’s 
assertions ;  and  bring  home  to  himself  this  appropriate  de¬ 
claration,  “he  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  look- 
eth  back,  is  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

But,  admitting  we  cheerfully  close  with  these  conditions, 
and  undeviatingly  “  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  go- 
cth,  through  evil  report  and  through  good  report,”  without 
being  appalled  bv  the  one,  or  corrupted  by  the  other,  what 
teward  shall  vre  have  then  ?  This  is  a  momentous  queMion< 
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!t  involves  those  considerations  which  relate  to  known  and 
acknowledged  laws  of  the  human  miiuh  which  oven  rclii;iori 
employs  to  crtect  her  noble  and  bene.volent  purposes.  Man 
is  not  formed,  knowingly  to  forsake  a  greater  lor  a  smaller 
good.  lie,  who  “  endured  the  cross,  and  despised  the 
shame,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,”  knew  what  wasi 
in  man,  and  availed  himself  of  the  laws  of  his  mind,  to  dis¬ 
cipline,  reform  and  save  him.  In  receiving  the  gospel,  man 
becomes  not  “  a  new  creature,”  only  as  his  aireciioiis  are 
placed  on  new  and  more  worthy  objetTs.  To  suppose,  that, 
we  must  undergo  a  moral  change,  la-rparatory  to  receiving 
the  gospel,  is  at  best,  but  a  vague  idea,  it  is  placing  the 
clfect  before  the  causci  The  powers  or  alFections  which  a 
man  employs  in  receiving  the  truths  of  revealed  religion, 
arc  the  same  as  he  before  excrciscd,*  whcff*  he  w  as  op[>osetl 
16^  those  truths.  With  the  same  afiTeclion^  with  which  wc 
cleave  to  earthly  possessions,  we  attach  ourselves  to  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  kingdom,  and  follow  him  who  “in  all  things 
has  the  pre-eminence.”  Let  a  man  believe,  that,  his  chiei 
good  consists  in  the  things  of  this  world,  and  he  will  reject 
the  gospel  to  retain  his  hold  upon  them  5  convince  him,  that 
the  gospel  is  true  riches,  an  unfading  inheritance ;  that,  the 
fellowship  of  the  spirit  is  superior  to  the  friendship  of  the 
w’orld ;  and  that  his  Lord  “  has  the  words  of  eternal  life,^ 
and  he  will  exclaim  like  Peter,  “  to  whom  else  shall  I  go”? 
or  like  Paul,  he  will  “  sufler  the  loss  of  all  things,”  if  neccs* 
sarv,  and  “  count  them  hut  dross,  that  he  may  wiu  ’Clirist.” 
Call  this  reasoning  carnal,  if  you  please;  stigmatize  it  with 
the  total  want  of  disinterested  bi  nevolcnce,  yet  wc  are  ccr- 
tiin  it  is  the  language  of  nature,  conformable  to  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  that,  with  rcllcfcling  and  unprejudiced  persons, 
it  will  have  the  merit  of  simplicity. 

It  is  the  design  of  religion,  to  raise  its  subjects  above  the 
w’orld,  even  while  they  continue  to  inhabit  it.  “  licing  risen 
with  Christ,  they  arc  to  seek  the  things  that  are  above.” 
The  gospel  balances  all  privations,  and  supplies  all  defi¬ 
ciencies.  “When  1  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong.  As  sor¬ 
rowful,  yet  always  rejoiclpg;  as  poor,  yet  making  many 
rich  ;  as  having  nothing,  yet  ;K)sscssing  all  things.”  For¬ 
saking  or  forsaken  of  all  irnnsiibry  good,  wc  have  yet  all 
things  and  abound.  The  Christian's  life  and  reward  arc 
above  the  w’orld.  Ills  reward  consists  in  his  Master^  ap¬ 
probation.  Who  would  have  grudged  Peter  the  einiu'r  *  <'  f 
'the  world,  when  dearly  purcliascd  by  the  denial  ef  It’s 
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Lord  ?  Who  would  not  have  accounted  a  martyr  rich,  in 
♦  he  ilamcs,  on  the  rack,  or  in  the  imjKilerncnt,  while  secure 
of  his  Saviour’s  approving  notice  ?  Nor  is  this  all;  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  divine  things  are  superior  to  temporal  objects,  the 
privation  of  the  latter  will  be  rewarded  Hy  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  former.  "I’lie  (Jhristian’s  loss  is,  therefore,  un¬ 
speakable  gain. 

We  have  intimated  already,  that  we  are  not  required  to 
hate,  ]>osilively  speaking,  any  object  mentioned  in  the  text. 
We  arc  allowed  to  hohl  them  in  a  holy  subordination  to 
things  of  a  superior  character.  But  do  they  come  in  com¬ 
petition  ?  Do  the  things  of  this  life  exclude  the  better  part? 
We  then  perceive  our  line  of  duty.  We  are  not  to  surrender 
our  faith,  nor  sufi’er  our  zeal  to  cool,  nor  relax  our  efforts, 
to  accommodatc'thc  passions  or  humors  of  any.  The  reli¬ 
gion  of  this  world  is  exactly  suited  to  the  attainment  of  the* 
glory  of  this  world.  It  has  no  object  or  reward  of  the 
magnitude  of  that,  which  the  author  of  Christianity  presents 
before  his  servants.  We  may  admit  that  the  gospel  de¬ 
mands  greater  sacrifices  than  any  other  system  or  object 
requires,  because  its  promises,  its  hopes  and  rewards,  arc 
superior  to  all  others. 

We  cannot,  in  any  case,  expect  to  follow  Christ,  without' 
bearing  the  cross.  '^I’his  may  consist  in  many  things;  wc 
may  have  to  forego  the  society  of  friends  and  relations,  and 
to  renounce  connexion  with  all  we  hold  dear.  The  cross 
that  we  boar  may  be  unseen  by  the  world ;  our  friends 
may  be  unacquainted  with  our  biirtlcns.  But  if  we  exert 
our  best  powers,  and  feel  a  disposition  to  reflect  honor  on 
ihe  cause  of  Christ,  whaUiver  we  lose,  whatever  wc  siifl’er, 
as  certainly  as  the  word  of  Christ  is  true,  ‘‘  we  shall  in  no 
wise  lose  our  reward.” 


l^cntal  I3Cfic(4)ltnr. 

That  the  human  mind  may  be  formed  to  various  habits, 
which,  becoming  confirmed,  shall  fix  its  real  character,  is  a 
fact  which  requires  no  elaborate  reason  to  support,  as  daily 
experience  establishes  it.  W'c  find,  that  men  may  be  train¬ 
ed  to  many  pursuits,  and  so  habituated  to  certain  avocations 
er  professions,  as  to  render  an  attention  to  them  a  kind  of 
ttcond  nature.  While  wx*  acknowledge  these  facts,  we  are 
not  always  aware  of  their  relation  to  the  moral  system ; 
nor  do  we  reflect  sufficiently  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of 
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liic  influence  oi'  those  laws  ))y  which  our  minds  arc  governed 
in  general  eases,  to  |H‘rreivc  the  connexion  they  maintain 
with  the  principle  of  religion.  From  some  cause  or  other, 
men  are  not  disposed  to  admit  the  exercises  of  piety,  or  the 
duties  of  religion  can  be  the  result  of  habit.  They  seem 
more  inclined  to  consider  religious  principle,  as  the  eflectof 
some  mysterious,  but  latent  cause,  the  operation  of  which  it 
is.  difficult  to  explain.  With  many,  a  state  of  moral  virtue 
is  the  more  to  be  prized,  as  it  appears  to  be  produced  sud¬ 
denly,  and  without  any  previous  discipline  of  the  aflections 
and  the  will;  without  a  single  cfl'ort  to  train  the  heart  to  an 
Tiftachment  to  virtue.  Such  notions  of  religion  resemble 
those,  which  arc  sometimes  entertained  of  what  wc  call 
genius.  'J'o  some  persons,  he  alone  appears  as  a  man  of 
genius,  who  disdains  the  trammels  of  education,  despisfrsthe 
rides  by  w  hich  others  govern  themselveB,- w  ill  follow  no 
direct  course  ;  but  takes  his  erratic  flight  into  elevated  re¬ 
gions,  where  he  scintillates  and  blazes,  to  the  asiotushmcnt 
of  the  beholders.  We  believe,  however,  that  in  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  instances,  the  man  whose  mind  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  study,  and  habituated  to  a  course  of  thinking, 
and  who  has  submitted  to  such  generabruh  s  for  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  mind,  as  w  isdom  and  experience  ha\c  eslal  - 
lished,  is  by  far  the  most  likely  to  prove  useful  to  society, 
'rhe  sanTtC  may  be  said  with  reference  to  moral  and  religious 
habits. 

But  how  shall  the  mind  become  habituated  to  a  virtuous 
or  religious  course?  It  is  oertairdy  desirable,  that,  the  con¬ 
cern  of  religion  should  be  regulated  by  principle,  and  di¬ 
rected  by  the  alfcetions  of  the  heart.  'J’his  is  true  ;  and 
hcncc  wc  do  not  mean  to  resolve  religion  into  habit,  nor 
confound  it  w'ith  a  mechanical  fuinctiliousness  in  a  course  o( 
forms  or  of  thinking;  we  mean  simply,  that  the  influence  et 
Iiabit  may  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  cause  of  religion  ; 
and  that  a  jiroper  discipline  of  tlie  nund  is  not  only  useful 
l>ul  fieccssary  to  the  confirming  i»f  the  heart  in  the  love  and 
practice  of  moral  virtue. 

When  Solomon  directed  io  “  train  up  a  child  in  the  wnj, 
lie  should  go,'^  and  nflirnieil  that  w  lxui  he  was  old  hV 
would  not  depart  from  it,”  he  w  rote  not  less  as  u  morali^; 
than  as  a  ])hilosopher.  ]^ct  us  consider  this  maxim  in  it.-, 
bearing  upon  liie  present  case.  You  intend  yonr  son  for  .! 
profession;  or  you  have  fixed  upon  an  art  or  trade  whirl, 
yqu  design  he  shall  follow  :  or  y»erhaT  s  you  are  willing  I  * 
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should  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  But 
the  child  has  no  prepossessions  in  favor  of  law,  medicine  or 
divinity;  he  has  no  predilection  for  any  one  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  nor  any  attachment  to  the  business  of  husbandry. 
7’he  course,  then,  w  hich  duty  will  dictate,  will  consist  in 
leading  the  mind  of  the  child  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  the  profession  or  business,  for  which  you  in* 
lend  him.  His  mind  must  be  disciplined  to  habits  of  atten¬ 
tion,  to  study,  to  thought,  to  comparing  things,  and  ascer¬ 
taining  their  relation  to  each  other.  15y  pursuing  this 
Course,  the  profession,  that,  at  one  time  appeared  indifferent 
or  even  odious,  becomes  pleasant  and  desirable.  The  at- 
iections  and  the  w  ill  are  fixed  on  it ;  and  by  a  series  of  dis¬ 
ciplinary  efforts,  the  whole  mind  is  devoted  to  its  study  and 
practice.  In  these  statements,  w'c  present  nothing  fanciful 
or  imaginary,  nothing  but  w  hat  cVen  a  superficial  observer 
of  the  operations  of  the  mind  will  have  often  seen. 

The  fact,  that  the  mental  powders  are  emploj^cd  in  the 
exercises  of  piety  and  the  duties  of  religion,  indicates  that, 
the  same  discipline  of  the  mind,  w  hich  is  necessary  to  attach 
A  youth  to  a  profession,  w  ill  be  found  useful  in  forming  the 
heart  to  the  love  of  moral  goodness.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to 
say,  that,  a  habit  of  commanding  the  thoughts,  and  of  direct¬ 
ing  them  to  the  contemplation  of  a  particular  subject,  may 
thus  be  formed.  Without  this,  reading  is  useless;  and  as  to 
reflection  or  meditation,  there  can  be  none.  When  the 
mind  is  left  to  itself,  it  is  apt  to  wander  from  one  object  to 
another,  without  settling  on  any  ;  its  powers  do  not  concen¬ 
trate  in  any  point,  and  of  consequence,  the  nature,  con¬ 
nexions  and  dependencies  of  things  cannot  be  perceived. 
It  is  on!}"  by  a  steady,  and  perhaps  rigorous  discipline,  that 
it  comes  to  love  exercise,  and  delight  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  objects  that  are  brought  before  it.  We  sec  this,  not 
only  in  the  young  pupil,  but  in  the  active  and  patient  in- 
siructer.  In  the  one,  the  sports  of  childhood  will,  at  certain 
times,  occupy  the  mind ;  in  the  other,  the  thoughts  will  bx 
abstracted  from  the  general  object,  till  a  return  to  the  place 
and  business  of  instruction  and  of  learning,  recals  both  to 
their  appropriate  exercises,  and  directs  their  thoughts  in 
iheir  accustomed  and  proper  channel. 

Much  of  religion,  as  an  exercise  of  mind,  consists  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  w^orks  and  the  word  of  God,  in  medi¬ 
tating  on  his  attributes  and  character,  and  in  considering 
ihc  nature,  design  and  benevolence  of  his  moral  govern- 
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It  is  in  this  way,  that  ihc  heart  is  brought  to  feel  a 
omplncrncy  in  thc(lis])ensaiionsof  heaven,  and  the  will  made 
to  bow  to  the  divine  authority.  Bui  this  is  eflected  by  men¬ 
tal  discipline.  The  thoughts  must  be  clicckcd  in  their  wild 
and  wandering  course ;  they  must  be  recalled,  marshalled, 
and  concentrated.  Kvory  elTort  to  do  this,  every  moan  that 
contributes  to  it,  is  an  important  aid  to  religion.  A  freipient 
and  attentive  rending  of  the  scriptures  detaches  the  mind 
Irom  subordinate  concerns,  and  collects  its  energies  for  the 
noblest  employment.  Prayer  breaks  the  hold  on  earthly 
Things,  suspends  the  wandering  of  vain  desire,  chastens  and 
j^ubducs  the  passions.  But  this  exercise  becomes  pleasing 
and  profitable,  only  by  a  regular  discipline  of  the  heart. 
Indeed  a 'Confirnii*d  haV»it  of  moral  virtue  can  l>c  produced 
HfVo  othei*  way,  tTftn  by  first  habituating  the  mind  to  atten¬ 
tion  U)  that  object  which  sdiould  form  the  rallying  point  of 
all  its  powers.  It  is  by  pursuing  this  course,  that  man  bo- 
Vomes  ‘‘a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  having  escaped  the 
corniplion  that  is  in  the  world.’^  This  discipline  succeeds 
in  fixing  the  heart  on  the  most  worthy  object;  the  ci^)jcct  is 
contemplated  till  it  engpf/sscs  the  afl'eclions,  and  the  power 
of  afiection  assimilates  us  to  it.  “Beholding  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  they  arc  changtrd  into  the  same  image,  from  glory 
to  glory  even  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord.’' 


(ttivint  thr  l&ran  of  the  Church. 

The  idea  of  a  union  between  Christ  and  his  people,  in 
which  he  is  considered  as  the  head,  and  they  as  the  mem- 
Tuii’s  of  a  spiritual  body,  has  i>ceii  prevalent  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  ages.  Tlie  holy  scriptures  advance  the  doctrine,  that 
Christ  is  “  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,”  that  “he  is 
the  licad  of  every  man.”  We  arc  not  to  wonder  that  Chris¬ 
tians  have  admitted  this  doctrine  in  some  sense  or  other, 
^ince  they  fiird  it  authoritatively  stated  in  the  Bible,  and 
TYiark-nd  tw  a  doctrine  of  imfiortance.  The  only  difficulty 
in  the  case  consists  in  fixing  the  true  and  legitimate  sense 
of  the  terms  which  the  scriptures  use,  in  treating  upon  this 
article.  It  is  hoped  that  a  few*  observations,  with  a  view  to 
a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  this  subject,  will  not  be 
wholly  tmprofiiable. 
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The  Calviliistic  s^^stem,  if  we  understand  it,  com^eys  tLi?  ' 
idea,  that  such  a  union  subsists  between  Christ  and  the  elect, 
that  their  sins  became  his,  that  is,  were  placed  to  his  ac¬ 
count,  and  made  the  cause  of  his  suffering  and  death;  and 
that  his  perfect  righteousness  becomes  the  righteousness  of 
his  people,  by  a  similar  act  of  imputation.  Some,  who  have, 
iidvocatcd  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  restoration,  have  en¬ 
tertained  the  same  views  as  Calvin  of  the  headship  of 
Christ,  and  have  in  fact  made  this  idea  the  basis  of  their 
system,  d'hey  have  differed  from  Calvin  only  in  this,  that 
he  limited  the  membership  of  the  body  to  the  elect,  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number,  w  hile  they  have  extended  it  to 
the  whole  human  family.  Mr.  Relly,  of  England,  has  writ¬ 
ten  considerably  in  snpfiort  of  this  theory ;  and  his  writings 
evince  that  trerheld  the  union  of  Christ  w  ith  human  natiu:c, 
as  Calvin  viewed  it  with  respect  to  the  elect,  and  made  it 
the  foundation  of  his  theory. 

We  do  not  conceive,  however,  that  the  scripture  terms 
that  express  the  headship  of  Christ,  reejuire  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  so  as  to  involve  the  idea  of  a  union  between  him  and 
us,  that  should  make  our  transgressions  his,  and  his  righte¬ 
ousness  ours.  Who  does  not  know,  that  guilt  and  righteous¬ 
ness  are  of  a  personal  nature,  and  of  all  things  least  capable 
of  transfer  ?  The  doctrine  of  revelation  is,  that  “  every  man 
shall  die  for  his  own  sins not  that  all  men  shall  die,  col¬ 
lectively,  for  their  aggregated  sins,  assumed  by,  and  visited 
upon,  their  righteous  head.  Who  is  able  to  explain  the  idea 
of  our  being  bcnclited  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  un¬ 
less  by  its  becoming  ours  personally?  Who  can  sec  any 
connexion  between  our  guilt  and  his  sufferings,  except  so 
far  as  a  holy  and  benevolent  sympathy  is  concerned  ?  It  is 
said,  that  we  all  sinned  in  Adam,  and  that  he  was  “a  figure 
of  him  that  was  to  comfi;”  and  that  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive 
of  our  deriving  a  benefit  from  the  righteousness  of  the 
second  Adam,  as  of  receiving  damage  by  our  relation  to 
the  first.  Wc  grant  this.  The  cases  arc  similar.  But  what 
damage  have  wc  received  from  our  relation  to  Adam.  It 
is  true,  a  parent  may  entail  misery  upon  his  offspring,  who 
may  suffer  to  the  ^‘third  and  fourth  generation,”  for  his  folly; 
but  he  cannot  render  them  guilty  by  his  acts.  Their  guik 
must  result  from  their  own  conduct.  .  If  they  imitate  their 
father  they  will  certainly  incur  guilt,  but  it  will  be  their 
own  individually.  In  like  manner,  a  parent  may,  as  the 
representative  of  his  children,  entail  blessings  upon  them. 
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If  he  is  virtuous,  his  virtue  will  be  advantageous  to  them, 
so  far  as  they  imitate  it,  hut  no  farther.  All  of  merit  that 
they  |)Ossess,  is  in  themselves,  not  from  their  relation  to  their 
father.  VVe  think  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  explicit  on 
this  head.  In  regard  to  sin,  we  are  told,  that,  “by  one  man 
>*in  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.”  "I'his  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural.  But  death  is  said  to  have  “passed  upon  all 
men,”  not  because  one  has  transgressed,  but  because  “  all 
had  sinned.”  Let  us  preserve  the  parallel :  “  So  by  the 
righteousness  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous.”  The 
holiness  of  Jesus,  imitated  by  us,  will  render  us  personally 
holy.  Adam  and  Christ  arc  the  heads  of  human  nature, 
representatively.  In  llie  former  we  l)chold  the  weakness,  im¬ 
perfection  and  sin  of  our  race;  in  the  latter,  we  contemplate 
the  exalted  moral  virtue  of  which  man  is  aapuble ;  but  we 
by  (he  one,  or  are*  benefited  by  the 'other,  as  guilty 
or  deserving  creatures,  entirely  as  we  arc  imitators  of  our 
models. 

We  have  extended  these  remarks  further  than  we  con¬ 
templated.  We  may  add,  that  what  is  termed  federal- 
representation  in  Christ  may  be  understood  by  considering 
him  as  placed  at  the  head  of  the  creation,  promulging  laws, 
and  establishing  a  religion,  that  were  to  promote  and  secure 
the  felicity  of  all  rational  beings.  In  this  sense,  he  acted 
for  all ;  for  generations  unborn,  for  human  beings  to  the 
end  of  time.  He  is  thus  “  the  head  of  every  man  ;  he  is 
head  over  all  things  to  the  church,”  as  its  precepts,  laws, 
institutions,  virtues  and  graces  emanate  from  him.  But  it 
tihould  be  remarked,  that  this  view  of  the  doctrine  does  not 
exclude  the  idea  of  personal  acts,  nor  infringe  the  idea  of 
individual  worthiness  or  unworthincss,  merit  or  demerit. 
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1‘RF.ACHERS. 

{Continued  f rota  No.  page  167.) 

In  addition  to  what  was  advanced  in  the  preceding  num¬ 
ber  of  this  work,  in  relation  to  the  duties  that  belong  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  it  may  l>c  observed,  that,  there  is  no 
point  of  view  in  which  the  gospel  can  be  contemplated,  ur  • 
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the  business  of  proclaiming  it  properly  regarded,  but  they 
will  appear  calculated  to  promote  seriousness  and  soU-nj- 
nity  ^  and  if  a  preacher  entertains  this  view  of  the  subject, 
he  will  be  serious  and  solemn  himscli,  and  endeavor  to  in¬ 
spire  his  auditors  with  his  own  feelings.  In  what  capacity 
does  a  Christian  minister  stand  before  his  congregation  ? 
As  an  ambassador  of  Christ,”  not  only  to  ‘\beseech  men, 
in  Christ’s  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God,”  but  to  point  out 
the  necessity  and  the  means  of  becoming  reconciled.  'J’he 
necessity  of  reconciliation  w  ill  be  found  in  the  alienation  of 
the  heart  from  the  life  of  God,  in  the  prostration  of  reason 
to  the  dominion  of  passion,  in  the  |:)erversioii  of  the  noblest 
pow  ers  of  the  soul  to  the  service  of  sin,  and  in  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  will  to  the  righteous  authority  of  heaven.  'J'he 
means  for  effecting  this  reconciliation  are  contained  in  that 
book,  which  thc’preachor  announces  as  a  faithful  iranscripL 
of  the  record  lodged  in  the  archives  of  eternity.  lie  has. 
before  him  the  revelation  of  the  mystery,  “  which  angels, 
desire  to  look  into.”  He  holds  in  Ids  hand  the  boolc,  that 
“  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  David”  has* 
honored  by  unsealing.  On  its  unfolded  pages,  are  deline¬ 
ated  subjects  the  most  momentous,  sublime  and  magnilicent. 
There,  human  depravity  is  depicted  in  colors,  deeply  affect¬ 
ing  to  the  feelings  of  the  virtuous.  There,  the  vile  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  man  is  described  as  possessing  a  turpitude  which 
caused  Jesus  to  weep,  when  he  looked  prospectively  at  the 
consequences,  which  it  would  incur.  There,  arc  woes  de¬ 
nounced  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
men,”  more  severe  and  dreadful,  than  those  which,  w  hen, 
threatened  ancient  Israel,  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of 
Moses,, and  bowed  his  knees  in  prayer,  that  they  might  be 
averted.  Ifj  this  holj’-  book,  faith,  repentance  and  holiness 
arc  prescribed  as  the  only  efiectnal  means  of  salvation,  and 
man,  as  a  conscious  intelligent  agent,  is  requested  to  become 
a  co-worker  w  ith  God,  in  promoting  his  all-benevolent  desigri. 

VVe  think  it  will  be  seen  and  acknowledged,  that  these 
subjects  are  serious  and  solemn,  as  they  are  wciighty  and  im¬ 
portant.  The  preacher  himself  professes  to  consider  them 
in  this  light.  He  has  invoked  tiie,  divine  blessing  ofi  him¬ 
self,  in  delivering,  and  on  his  audience,  in  hearing  and 
receiving  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel ;  he  has  addi-esscd 
that  august  and  glorious  Being,  in  whose  presence  the  cheru¬ 
bim  hide  their  faces  under  their  wings.  Will  he  then,  a 
moment  after,  dare  to  sport  a  frothy  wit,  to  utter  a  culling 
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j^arrasm,  to  exhil/it  his  talent  at  satire,  or  endeavor  to  p^ratify 
the  thoii^htle>s  and  the  vain  with  ribaldry  and  jtist  ?  If  he 
will,  he  has  but  liiile  sense  of  the  character  of  religion,  and 
but  poorly  realizes  the  nature  of  his  vocation.  He  is,  pro- 
b?d)ly,  striving  to  ^  please  nien,”  and  coiiseipK*nlly  is  “  nert 
the  serv  ant  of  <  ’hrist.  He  that  sjxiakelh  of  bim&elf  seeketh 
hi>  own  glory.” 

Hut  the  systems  of  religion  that  are  generally  embraced 
iire  so  absurd,  and  so  derogatory  to  the  divine  character, 
that  the  welfare  of  society  demands  that  they  should  be 
ex]>osed,  and  to  expose  their  absurditit^s  and  conlradie lions 
may  be  expected  to  produce  sensations  very  remote  from 
those  of  seriousness.”  He  it  then,  that  systems  of  religion 
are  niiade  up  of  absurdities  ;  yet  those  absurdities  may  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  attention  they  drniawd  of  a  preacher,  without 
exciting  levity  in  hrs  hearers.  Wiienever  ‘‘God  has  made 
foolish  wisdom  of  this  world,”  his  course  of  proceeding 
has  neither  excited  laughter,  nor  provoked  a  smile,  with 
such  as  have  properly  viewed  the  subject.  Christ  exjx)sed 
the  absurdities  of  the  religions  of  his  days;  but  though  we 
have  accounts  that  the  pharisees  were  displeased,  we  have 
none,  that  his  disciples  wore  merry  at  their  expense.  lie- 
side,  if  the  systems  of  men  traduce  and  vilify  the  divifie 
character,  they  present  their  authors  in  a  light  which  calls 
for  our  lamentation  and  grief,  as  the  virtuous  heart  is  griev¬ 
ed  at  profaneness  or  blasphemy.  But  here  is  no  cause  for 
any  emotions  but  such  as  arc  perfectly  compatible  w  ith  tlm 
greatest  seriousness  and  deepest  solemnity.  The  preacher 
is  to  “  instruct  in  meekness  those  that  oppose  themselves,” 
he  is  to  pray  for  their  illumination  ;  but  without  disregard¬ 
ing  the  design  of  his  ministry,  he  may  rot  hold  them  up  to 
ridicule,  nor  make  them  the  subjects  of  satire. 


STIir  lirsurrerfion  of  Christ. 

Infidels  have  triumphantly  asked,  why  did  Jesus,  after 
his  resurrection,  apf>ear  only  to  his  af)Osiles,  and  to  a  few 
of  his  disciples  and  friends  ?  AVhy  did  he  not  show  himself 
in  public  ?  Why  did  he  not  visit  the  temple,  and  exhibit 
himself  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  the  people,  to  his  ene- 
niios,  to  the  chief  priests  and  rulers,  and  thus  afford  the 
mofti  easy  and  most  indubitable  proof  of  his  being  raised 
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from  ihc  dead  ?  To  these  questions,  an  able  writer  givca 
the  following  answers: 

1.  Admitting  the  evidence  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
would  have  been  considerably  strengthened  by  his  juiblic 
appearance,  so  as  to  have  rendered  it  absolutely  irresistable^ 
it  may  be  justly  asked,  what  right  we  have  to  demand,  w  hat 
analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  this  decisive  and  overpow- 
oring  evidence  ?  The  evidence  actually  granted  is  amply 
suflicient  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  and  candid  inquirer ;  nor 
is  it  analogous  to  the  usual  conduct  of  the  divine  govern¬ 
ment  to  alford  so  high  a  degree  of  evidence  upon  moral 
subjects,  even  of  the  greatest  importance,  such  as  his  own 
existence,  and  attributes  .and  government,  as  would  super¬ 
sede  inquiry  and  preclude  doubt. 

‘2.  But  the  evkkjnce  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  would 
Have  been  considerably  diminished  by  his  public  aj)pcar- 
ance  at  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  temple.  In  this  case,  the 
rulers  and  people  w'ould  either  have  believed,  and  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  or  they  would  not.  If  they  had 
denied  or  explained  away  the  fact,  and  rejected  the  mis¬ 
sion,  a  supposition  by  no  means  improbable,  considering 
the  conduct  of  some  at  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  it  w  ould 
have  been  said  in  succeeding  times,  that  contemporaries  did 
not  believe,  that  pretended  eye-witnesses  denied  the  fact, 
and  rejected  the  doctrine.  How  then  can  x'ou  expect, 
that  we  who  live  at  this  distance  of  time  and  place,  that 
we  w'ho  have  no  opportunity  for  examination  and  inquiry, 
should  give  credit  to  the  talc  ?  To  this  question,  what  reply 
could  be  made  ? 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Jews  had  believed  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus ;  and  if  upon  this  ground,  they  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  him  as  the  Messiah,  the  religion  of  Jesus  would 
from  its  commencement  have  been  the  religion  of  the  state ; 
and  how  natural  it  would  have  been  in  this  case,  for  unbe¬ 
lievers  to  pretend,  that  the  whole  business  was  an  artifice 
of  the  priests  and  rulers  to  impose  on  the  people  ?  At  least 
ive  are  sure,  that  in  these  circumstances,  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  would  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  that  connecting 
evidence,  which  it  now'  derives  from  the  rapid  progress 
which  it  made  in  the  w'orld,  not  only  w  ithout  political  sup¬ 
port,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  the  vices  and  prejudices  of 
mankind,  and  to  the  interest  and  influence  of  the  ecclcsias* 
Tical  and  political  authorities. 
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